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THE SNOWDEN- 
DOUGLASS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


The 1946 edition of Dr. Earl L. 
Douglass’ practical expositions of 
the International Sunday School 
Lessons is the 25th annual volume 
in the series. It is now the stand- 
ard work for Sunday school teach- 
ers and for ministers in the prepa- 
ration of sermons. $1.50 








A KNIGHT 
THERE WAS 


By Mary England 


Rare beauty and universal appeal 
mark this story of a young British 
soldier, his death in battle, and its 
effect upon his mother and father 
as, after the first bereavement and 
pain, they grope toward under- 
standing. $1.00 





THE LIGHT 
OF FAITH 


By Albert W. Palmer 


Here is an outline of religious 
thought for laymen. Dr. Palmer 
is President of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and his mature, 
honest conception of faith is di- 
rectly applicable to modern life. 

$1.75 











ALL GOD’S 
CHILDREN 


By Armond E. Cohen 


A young American rabbi ex- 
plains simply and candidly who 
the Jew is, and what he wants, de- 
seribes his religion, customs, and 
attitudes. Here are the facts 
which ean provide a basis for in- 
terracial understanding. $1.50 
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Letters to the Editors 





Concerned About Military Training Program 





North Carolina Minister Writes 


Sirs: 

Compulsory military peacetime training 
has never kept any country from war and 
the ravages of war. If peacetime train- 
ing had insured peace Germany, Japan, 
Italy and France would have been the 
most peace-loving countries of the world. 
Compulsory military peacetime training 
will not keep the United States from wars 
in the future. Is compulsory peacetime 
training to be saddled upon the American 
people? 

The American public needs to be awak- 
ened to what is about to happen here. 
The atomic bomb did not blow compui- 
sory military training into oblivion as 
many had thought. Morally our army 
leaders are far superior to the enemy that 
has been vanquished, but governmentally 
they are of the same stripe of any dicta- 
tor that ever lived. Where is your reli- 
gious freedom in a country where every 
eighteen year old is compelled to bear 
arms unless he is physically disabled? 
It seems strange to me that in a country 
where religious freedom has been guar- 
anteed and which was settled largely be- 
cause people sought religious freedom, 
that those who love religious freedom 
would have to flee from it because of 
professional militarists who would rule 
the nation. Let the church speak! Let 
her voice be heard in no uncertain terms. 

We haven't considered the cost of this 
program either. It will run into astro- 
nomical numbers, One who attended the 
military hearings in Washington recently 
said that the cost for every private in 
this conscript army would be $100 a 
month. Multiply that by 1,200,000. There 
is hardly a college in these United States 
that could not give a liberal arts course 
for that amount! 

I am not opposed to military prepared- 
ness. I am not a pacifist, but compulsory 
military training destroys all Christian 
liberty. I am opposed to that! We have 
fought wars to obtain freedom, and to put 
in compulsory military training is to de- 
stroy that freedom for which we have 
fought. 

God give us wisdom to see the fact 
that armies make dictators possible, and 
give us strength to fight this insidious 
evil. 

F. HUBERT MORRIS. 
New Bern, N. C. 


Town and Country Pastors To Meet 
Sirs: 

The Town and Country Pastors’ Insti- 
tute will be held at Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., beginning at 7:30 
P. M. Monday December 3 and continuing 
through lunch Friday December 7. A 
limited number of scholarships providing 
board and lodging are available for town 
and country pastors presbytery executives 
and superintendents of home missions. 
The major emphasis this year will be upon 
the Fourth Year of the Advance, Chapel 
Year, Evangelistic Crusade, and reorien- 
tation of returning veterans and defense 
workers. The credit course will be on 
“The Program of Religious Education in 
the Small Church.” 

Speakers invited are—Dr. Thomas K. 
Young, Moderator; Cecil Thompson, pas- 
tor of First Church, Valdosta, Ga.; James 
Appleby, pastor of First Church, Ander- 
son, S. C.; Dr. H. H. Thompson, secretary 
of Evangelism; Dr. Dumont Clarke, reli- 
gious secretary of the Farmers’ Federa- 
tion, Asheville, N. C.; and Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Federal Coun- 


cil of Churches. 

Persons interested in securing scholar. 
ships should write at once to the Depart. 
ment of Country Church and Sunday 
School Extension, Presbyterian Building, 
8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va. 

HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, 
Richmond. 


Open Spaces Ahead 


Sirs: 

Lest my letter in THE OUTLOOK (0c. 
tober 22) seem unfair and seem directed 
at individuals, may I clarify briefly. Such 
a deeply rooted problem, as you stated 
editorially (thanks for filling out), can- 
not be set forth fully in one letter—it 
was too long as was. 

“The Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation,” as I understand it, refers to all 
the organization, “Book Stores” and all, 
The name makes clear, furthermore, that 
if there be condemnation extended it rests 
most squarely upon the elders (teaching 
and ruling) of the church, who designate 
the “sacred percentages” for its work, and 
fail to support properly its agencies, Your 
editorial points the way to the solution 
of the “example” named. Ministers should 
lead their churches to richer pastures; 
your suggestion would care for the many 
small pastorless churches, too. 

All metaphors and other figures of 
speech may be differently interpreted; 
the inner truth is the message intended. 
The Committee of Publication, I say 
again, is doing a good job; but it, as the 
rest of the church, has open spaces ahead. 

R. B, SPIVEY, 
Madill, Okla, 


Montreat Grapevine 


Sirs: 

There is a sentence in an editorial in 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK of Oc- 
tober 22 for which I am definitely grate- 
ful. It is in “A Footnote on Editorial 
Policy” and reads: “Though much of the 
real news throughout the church is widely 
talked about, it has seldom been printed.” 

I have often sat in the pleasant sum- 
mer shades of Montreat where “grape- 
vines” were ringing with just such items, 
Often the reports were important (when 
true) and the discussions frequently 
strong and finally effective. Thank you. 

SENEX SUBSIDENS. 
Somewhere in the Sun 
(Now) in the Southland. 

P. S.—Some of my brethren do not like 
references to Montreat’s “grapevine” sys- 
tem. 

8, 8. 


Presbyterians Have Calvin and Knox 
Sirs: 

I could wish that Chaplain Stroup 
might reconsider the question “What 
place has form or ritual in the Protes- 
tant Church?” (October 1) on the basis 
of the facts of history; especially refer- 
ring to the practices of a certain Joh! 
Calvin and one John Knox. 

JAN WM. OWEN. 
Houston, Texas. 


Indispensable 
Sirs: 

. I sincerely hope that every one 
of our officers will find a place for your 
paper in their homes. The recent develop 
ment of the paper is a decided step, and 
according to my thought, it is indispet 
sable to any Presbyterian home. 

GEORGE WEST DIEHL 
Corpus Christi, Texas, 
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Dulles Says Unifying 
Power of Concerted 
Effort Is Now Needed 


Tells Commission United Nations 
Must Attack‘ New Common Enemies’ 


Philadelphia (RNS). — Protestant 
Christians must work more closely to- 
gether, and on parallel lines with Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews, in furthering 
world order, it was urged here by John 
Foster Dulles, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Mr. Dulles declared that minorities 
who have been well organized have al- 
ways blazed the trail of history. ‘‘We 
need to coordinate the efforts of men 
of goodwill everywhere,” he said, “so 
that there can be concurrent action in 
many lands. Only through organization 
and cooperation can a minority be ef- 
fective.” 


Mr. Dulles spoke at a two-day meet- 
ing of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion, representing virtually all the 
larger Protestant Communions in the 
U. S., and the United Church of Canada. 


Peace-Making Disruptive Process 


Asserting that peace-making inevitably 
is a disruptive process, Dr. Dulles urged 
the American people to assure estab- 
lishment by the United Nations Organi- 
zation of unifying forces to offset the 
divisive influences of peace negotiations. 


He suggested that the United Nations, 
having defeated the common enemy, 
Japan and Germany, together attack 
‘new common enemies’? which he de- 
scribed as the social evils of ‘“‘want, fear, 
disease, intolerance and the like.”’ 


Mr. Dulles said that nations which sat 
on the same side of the table in the 
war now find themselves on opposite 
sides. ‘‘We must not let that be the 
pattern of the future or allow that pro- 
cedure to make the permanent grooves 
in which our future lines will fall,’’ he 
insisted, 


“We must make pulling together, 
rather than pushing apart, the perma- 
nent way of the future. The United 
Nations Organization can assure that, 
if it undertakes, quickly and compe- 
tently, curative and creative tasks which 
will develop fellowship among the peo- 
ples.”’ 








Thanksgiving to Christmas 


Worldwide Bible 
Reading 


Marching Orders for a New Day 


Bible Readings which contain a 
special, personal message for each 
day, as selected by members of the 


armed forces. 


Passages are in the 


order of the tabulated votes, except 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas se- 


lections. 


Thanksgiving, 
Nov. 22 


POMOE « 26 4:6.00008 


re 
Sunday, Nov. 25.. 
ree 
‘| rer 
Wednesday...... 
Zyl 


WS ik 6 ewww 
BaturGay . 6. cc eves 
Sunday, Dec. 2.. 


IIE eco: ace ciees 
Wednesday...... 
TRUTHEST . 60 cones 
NN ia ainic eo ase 
ee 
Sunday, Dec. 16.. 


Wednesday...... 
TROIGEET ..6-c aces 


SRIRPGRF «6.0. 2:008 
Sunday, Dec, 23.. 


Joshua 1 
Psalm 121 
Psalm 23 
John 10:1-18 
John 14 
John 3 
Matthew 5 
Romans 12 
John 1:1-14 
Exodus 20; 1-17 
I Timothy 2:1-8 
James 1 
Ephesians 6 
1 Corinthians 13 
Psalm 24 
Hebrews 11 and 
12:3, 3 
Matthew 6 
Romans 8 
Matthew 7 
Psalm 91 


.. Galatians 6 


Colossians 3 
Ephesians 4 
Philippians 3 

I Corinthians 3 
Philippians 4 
John 15 
Psalm 1 

Psalm 27 

I Corinthians 15 
Psalm 46 
Matthew 28 

II Timothy 2 
John 17 
Revelation 21 
Revelation 22 


Christmas, Dec. 25. Luke 2 


If you desire a schedule of read- 
ings for 1946, write to your denomi- 
national headquarters (your minister 
will help you) or send request to 
American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








Nearly 19,000 Hear 
Oxnam in Important 
St. Louis Address 


Unprecedented Reformation Day 
Meeting Sounds Note of Concern 


St. Louis newspapers were mightily 
impressed by it. So was the city gen- 
erally when the Metropolitan Federa- 
tion of Churches made an unprecedented 
demonstration of Protestant unity and 
concern in a gigantic Reformation Day 
rally, which brought almost 19,000 peo- 
ple into a meeting, to which Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president of 
the Federal Council of Churches, spoke. 

For a long time Roman Catholic lead- 
ers in St. Louis had been conducting a 
militant campaign through newspaper 
advertising and otherwise in bitter op- 
position to the Protestant churches, The 
increasing ire of leaders of the Protes- 
tant forces had been difficult to con- 
trol. Now, with a well-planned observ- 
ance of the not widely-noted Reforma- 
tion Day, this long-checked reply of 
Protestants had an adequate sounding- 
board. 

The Fundamentalist American Coun- 
cil of ‘Churches had attempted an in- 
vasion of the city a week before under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Council of 
Christian Churches (16 local churches 
are members), issuing grave warnings 
against the large Metropolitan Federa- 
tion, which it constantly fights, under 
labels like ‘‘modernist, near-communist, 
and pacifist,”’ and declaring Bishop Ox- 
nam “obviously not qualified to glorify 
the Protestant Reformation. . . . The 
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mouthpiece of modernism cannot glorify 
a reformation it has forsaken.”’ 


The Advertising Helped 


St. Louis people evidently thought 
differently, or were attracted by this 
choice advertising. Crowding into the 
city’s great Kiel Auditorium, jamming 
the Convention Hall and the Opera 
House opening upon a central stage, 
with 5,000 latecomers turned away, 
they celebrated with what church lead- 
ers called ‘‘the greatest religious demon- 
stration in St. Louis history.” 

A 1600-voice choir under the leader- 
ship of H. Augustine Smith, head of 
Boston University’s department of 
music, so over-crowded the stage and 
nearby areas as to force the director 
to attempt to look three ways at once. 
In one section of the auditorium sat 
100 deaf persons for whom the service 
was interpreted all the way through. 

Introduced by B. Frank Hall, South- 
ern Presbyterian pastor of the Central 
church and president of the federation 
sponsoring the meeting, Bishop Oxnam 
was described as ‘“‘the most articulate 
voice of united American Protestant- 
ism.’’ The bishop did not disappoint 
his hearers. 

Pointing to the present and growing 
strength of Protestantism in this nation, 
Bishop Oxnam declared, ‘‘It is time that 
Protestant forces in the United States 
understand their strength. We must 
realize our power, because with that 
power goes responsibility.”’ 

Declaring that he paid “respectful 
homage” to many Roman Catholic 
friends and emphasizing that he hoped 
his address would evoke no bitter re- 
sponse, Bishop Oxnam declared, ‘In 
firmness we must face certain issues.” 
Serious tension developing between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants in this 
nation, he said,-is “sinful.” 

“Religious leaders of all faiths should 
do all in their power to eliminate the 
causes that contribute to that tension. 
Intolerance has no place in a nation 
whose sons have died to free mankind 
from intolerant totalitarianism. America 
must be spared the sorry spectacle of 
religious conflict,’”’ he said. 


Stress Common Faith 


“Both (Protestants and Catholics) 
hold much in common, and in such an 
hour Christians should center upon their 
identities, rather than accentuate their 
diversities,” the speaker declared. 

However, the attempt by the Roman 
Catholic Church “to exercise political 
domination here, similar to control exer- 
cised in many nations’’ is a matter of 
“grave concern” to Protestants, accord- 
ing to the bishop. At the same time, he 
said, Protestants will fight to preserve 
religious liberty for all denominations. 
“The Protestant pledges himself to ac- 
cept, and in humility calls upon his 
Roman Catholic fellow-Christian to 
practice, a very simple principle to gov- 
ern in matters of religious liberty and 
religious association,” he said. “The 
principle comes from the highest au- 
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thority, and is, ‘Do unto others as ye 
would be done by.’” 


Printed—Then Withdrawn 


Then, launching into the next section 
of his address, Bishop Oxnam spoke in 
such plain terms as to force St. Louis 
newspapers to eliminate that part after 
it had appeared in an early edition of 
one paper. 

Asserting that Protestant. complaints 
ot intolerance on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church have themselves been 
called intolerant, the speaker said, “It 
is not intolerant to protest against 
Roman Catholic activities that seek 
through boycott to threaten newspapers 
and, therefore, to control them in 
Roman Catholic interest. 

“It is not intolerance to protest 
against actions of certain Roman Catho- 
lic leaders to deny Protestant ministers 
access to the radio by threatening sta- 
tion owners with the loss of consumer 
support of products advertised. 

“It is not intolerance to insist upon 
the separation of church and state, and, 
therefore, to object to the use of public 
funds for private and sectarian edu- 
cation. 

“It is not intolerant to refuse to ac- 
cept dictates that would deny Prot- 
estant churches the right to engage in 
missionary work in other lands, at the 
very moment the Roman Catholic 
Church affirms its right to carry on 
missionary work in all lands. 

“It is not intolerance to protest 
against Roman Catholic support for the 
Fascist regime of Franco in Spain, when 
our sons die to destroy Fascism every- 
where and to preserve democracy for 
mankind.” 

Oppose Vatican Relations 

Declaring that a church cannot be 
both church and state, the bishop said 
Protestants oppose the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
“This is no lack of respect for the dis- 
tinguished, devoted, brilliant and 
brotherly Christian who is the present 
pope,” the speaker said. ‘It is to state 
that there is no reason that justifies 
an ambassador from the Vatican at 
Washington that would not justify Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists, Hindus and 
Protestant communions in establishing 
token states and appointing similar am- 
bassadors to represent them.” 

The Roman Catholic position on re- 
ligious liberty, he said, contains a 
“fundamental contradiction, that in 
effect means a demand for religious 
liberty where the Roman Catholic is in 
the minority, but denies it in practice 
where the Roman Catholic is in the ma- 
jority.” 


Protestants Gravely Concerned 


“The very statement of these concerns 
is apt to evoke bitter response,”’ Bishop 
Oxnam said. “I trust that this may not 
be so. It is made in the friendliest of 
spirit, and with but a single purpose, 
to make it clear to Roman Catholic 
leaders that Protestants in this nation 
are gravely concerned with certain prac- 
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tices that we believe are leading to re- 
ligious strife. How much better to state 
our views in Christian love, listen to 
counter-statements and together seek 
to create so much of the spirit of our 
Lord that we may remove the causes 
of dissension, demonstrate the meaning 
of Christian unity and lead mankind to 
a better day.” 

Those who heard and those who read 
the good bishop’s address were con- 
vinced that American Protestantism’s 
“most articulate voice” had spoken 
truly and had spoken well. They found 
no evidence of a “forsaken Reforma- 
tion.” 


CHURCH NEWS 





Committees Join In 
Home Mission Effort 


Tennessee News Letter 


Under the direction of its executive 
secretary, Goodridge A. Wilson, the 
Synod of Tennessee has launched an 
ambitious home mission program in an 
effort to reach some of the estimated 
1,250,000 unchurched people who live 
within its boundaries. In this program 
synod’s home mission committee will 
have the help not only of the home 
mission committees of the presbyteries, 
but also of other synod committees, par- 
ticularly committees on religious edu- 
eation and evangelism. The program 
is now being implemented by a syste- 
matic synod-wide promotion ef outpost 
Sunday schools. Elizabeth Becknell, 
Sunday school extension worker, is de- 
voting her time exclusively to the estab- 
lishment of new schools. Every church 
has been charged with the responsibility 
of establishing an outpost in an effort 
to surpass the quota of 20 new out- 
posts this year. Another feature of the 
program is a quarterly publication, The 
Volunteer Presbyterian, designed to 
keep Tennessee Presbyterians well in- 
formed about the work of the church. 
Dr. Wilson is editor of the paper, the 
first edition of which appeared in Sep- 
tember. Widespread interest is mani- 
fest over the synod in visitation evan- 
gelism, according to Dr. Wilson. Dur- 
ing the past year 677 united with the 
churches of the synod on profession of 
faith. Idlewild, largest church in the 
synod (2,362 members), received 42 
on profession of faith, largest number 
of any church in the synod. However, 
if the synod is to receive its share of the 
50,000 additions on profession of faith 
this year, the larger churches will have 
to receive at least 100; other churches 
will have to double the number received 
last year. 

Negro Minister Presents 
Working Basis for Cooperation 

One of the highlights of the annual 
synodical auxiliary meeting, which was 
held at Glen Leven church, Nashville, 
was an address: by L. W. Bottoms, minis- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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If the church does not deal sympathetically with its honest questioners 
does it run the risk of losing their interest and possible service? 


A Study of a Mind in Revolt 


By J. J. MURRAY} 


OHN M. MECKLIN, formerly of Mississippi and the 
J Southern Presbyterian Church and more lately of Dart- 
mouth College and no church, has written a book* that 
will be of interest to every minister and thoughtful layman 
in our church. This is the story of a man who was de- 
scended from a line of Presbyterian ministers, who was 
born in one of the more conservative sections of our church, 
who from his cradle was destined for the ministry, who was 
trained to a point halfway through one of our seminaries, 
and who then renounced our church and its particular em- 
phases. Few of us will like the book or agree with very 
much of it, but we can profit from reading it, as we always 
profit more, if we are not too sensitive, from the strictures 
of a critic than from the praises of a friend. 

The home in which he grew up, according to the author, 
was one of faith and piety and high morality, but one where 
there was little imagination or tolerance, where the father 
did not understand the sons, and where the spirit of re- 
pression prevailed. There is a lot here for parents, and par- 
ticularly for ministerial parents, to ponder. It is not im- 
possible that he has read back some justification of his 
later revolt into his picture of that home; but it is easy 
to see at the least that he did not find there the under- 
standing that might have guided him through his difficulties. 
From the beginning he was a questioner; the nature of his 
environment tended to make those questionings more and 
more negative. 


Reaction to Rigid Orthodoxy 

There are few churches, I imagine, where the great ma- 
jority of ministers run to type in their thinking as much 
as in our church. Yet our church has produced not a few 
cases or revolt; and in some of these the revolt has sent 
men to extremes. ‘hat is only natural. We have stressed 
so much a rather tight type of orthodoxy that to revolt 
against the type has required a good deal of courage. A 
man having dared to begin is apt to go pretty far, for the 
sternness of the orthodoxy shows him no resting place be- 
tween extremes. This has often meant a real loss to the 
church; and this suggests in turn that it is very well that 
our church, while continuing to stress with all earnestness 
the fundamental values of evangelical Calvinism, is now 
learning more give and take about things less basic. 

After his education at Southwestern, which he under- 
scores with a high tribute to Professor Nicolassen, Mecklin 
went on to Union Seminary at Hampden-Sydney. The Union 
of 1892 seems to have meant little to him. ‘‘There were 
no consuming intellectual interests. . . . We never had 
any exciting discussions. This was natural because we did 
not feel that there were any real problems to solve. Our 
main task was not to raise problems or to criticize but 
to find out why we all believed as we did.”’ 

For his last seminary year he went to Princeton. He 
draws an interesting contrast between the Union and the 
Princeton of the 1890s. ‘‘At Princeton I found an entirely 
different intellectual environment. The seminary was as 
orthodox as the one I had left, but with marked differences. 
The orthodoxy of Union Seminary in Virginia was serene 
and confident. It was not aware of any conflicts between 
it and the society of which it was a part. The orthodoxy 
of Princeton Seminary was on the defensive.’”’ It was over 
at Princeton University under Mark Baldwin that he took 
a course which fixed the negative center of his thinking 
and led him in the end to the abandonment of any religious 
conception of life whatever. 


+Dr. Murray is pastor of the Lexington, Va., church. 
*My Guest for Freedom. Scribner’s, New York, 1945. 293 
pages. $2.75. 





JOHN M. MECKLIN 
Among Presbyterians he found none to listen or to help. 


Unfortunate in Contacts 


He appears to have been singularly unfortunate in some 
of his contacts with the church, and at the same time sin- 
gularly blind to the quality of other contacts. At the time 
he was taken under care of presbytery a pious old minister, 
concerned about his consecration, asked him, ‘‘Are you will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of God?” Although he 
answered, ‘‘Yes,” it was not long before he was asking 
himself another question, “Is the essence of Presbyterian 
piety found in self-stultification?’’ If this and others of his 
early contacts were typical, his was an unusual as well as 
unfortunate experience. Others of us in times of difficulty 
have found in our church kindly and sympathetic men who 
were willing to listen and to help. 


“He seems to have chosen to react rather according to 
such contacts than according to others more admirable. 
For example, he was fortunate enough to work for one sum- 
mer with Dr. Edward O. Guerrant in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. He speaks in the highest terms of the zeal, the 
eloquence, and the sincerity of this great evangelist and 
missionary; yet he seems not to have gotten anything deep 
or permanent from Dr. Guerrant nor to have stopped to 
ask why the Southern Presbyterian Church could produce 
such men as well as the narrow men who disturbed him. 
All of which makes one wonder whether his revolts against 
his childhood faith and his journey into the mists were due 
as much to the shocks he received as to come inner lack 
of purpose. Possibly he sums up too well the quality of 
his life in his preface: “I have been like a helpless leaf 
driven with the wind and tossed, but I do flatter myself 
that I have had wit enough to register my reactions to the 
antics of the wind.” 

Mecklin’s one year in a pastorate at Dalton, Ga., in 
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1896-1897, convinced him that he was not at home in Cal- 
vinism and that he was not meant for the ministry. Re- 
signing, he spent several years in study abroad and then 
came home to teach. The rest of his life was spent on 
college campuses: at Washington and Jefferson, at La- 
fayette, at the University of Pittsburgh, and finally at Dart- 
mouth, where he passed his mature years and where he 
for the first time found an atmosphere in which he could 
be happy. He was carried on the roll of our church until 
1901. 


Like Fate With USA Presbyterians 


It may be of interest to those of our ministers who are 
so afraid of union with the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
to know that what Dr. Mecklin thought was his greatest 
battle against the reactionary spirit occurred in that church. 
While on the faculty of Lafayette College, an institution 
of the Synod of Pennsylvania, he became engaged in a 
violent controversy with President Warfield over the spirit 
and method of his teaching in the philosophy courses. It 
is not possible, with only Mecklin’s side before one, to know 
the right and wrong of the battle, but it is significant that 
a rebel like Mecklin found no more comfort in Presby- 
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terianism on the other side of the Mason and Dixon line 
than he did on this side. The controversy ended in his 
resignation and was followed by a disillusionment that 
almost closed his teaching career, as the earlier dissatis- 
faction had turned him from the ministry. 

At Dartmouth he developed as his final philosophy a form 
of relativity which denied the eternal verity of any idea. 
“TI have no place,’”’ he writes, “for absolutes except as con- 
venient mental fictions.”” Beliefs in what men think are 
eternal realities are simply the social myths, he thinks, to 
which they tie their habits and out of which they derive 
their emotional satisfactions. 

Interestingly enough, the one article of faith to which 
this questioner still holds is that which of all beliefs would 
seem to be the most difficult for a thinking man to hold to 
today, the belief in man’s ability to be the architect of 
his own future. Possibly this is because the author is never 
too much of a philosopher, but is rather an emotionalist, 
as is indicated in the delightful chapter on “The Return 
to Nature,’”’ at the end of the book. He himself says, “I 
confess that at present I have little interest in this philo- 
sophical precipitate of some future social synthesis. I have 


been too desperately preoccupied with the sheer adventure 
of living.”’ 





The Deacon’s Diary 


A member of the Board of Deacons who was an attorney 
was retained in a case where a vital link in the testimony 
was the completion of a telephone conversation. He had 
been concentrating on this problem and had endeavored to 
let his mind supply the most logical and natural sequence. 
In fact, he had taken this conversation, or its opening frag- 
ments, to bed with him. His wife called him down to break- 
fast. They bowed and instead of his usual grace she was 
amazed to hear him say, “Hello, Hello, John. Say, would 
you be willing . . ,” then he caught himself. 

. + * 

“Sally, go wash your face you look so stupid,” was 
Cousin Tip’s terse tip to her daughter. Tip had not been 
feeling well and was in bed. A little later one of the elect 
ladies called to see how she fared and asked her how she 
felt. The answer was all in one breath without a pause. 
“Ev-a-line, I am just waiting for the Lord Jesus to take 
me. That’s the prettiest bonnet I ever saw you wear.” 

es - s 

The early day country church, with its balcony for the 
colored members, has vanished. A perusal of the old ses- 
sional records will show that the elders were kept busy 
with the affairs of the colored members. As old Tucker 
said about the first elder of the first Presbyterian church 
in our county, “Old Major is sure strict. He just won't 
have any virtuous women about his place.” 


. iB 2 
The largest rural congregation of any denomination in 
Missouri prior to the Civil War was in our county. Only 
the cemetery now remains. Under a great oak where whites 
and blacks gathered daily for song and prayer only a sunken 
place marks the spot. Hardshells and Cumberlands pre- 
dominated in the early day and now both alike are few. 
The annual camp drew people from distant counties. John 
B. Gough lectured here to more folks from a wider area 
than Robinson’s circus brought to the county seat. 
° 
On a trip to inspect a deposit of gilsonite the deacon 
went into the hill country where the houses were few and 
far between. At dusk he came to a doubtful looking place. 
A log hut with a clapboard leanto. A long-haired, long- 
bearded man with a gruff voice came to the door. A Sharpo 


rifle was in his hand. Another rifle was in tke antler above 
the table. After a rather silent supper the deacon viewed 
the cubbyhole in the small loft. He became apprehensive. 
It could be easily closed. Then the gruff host said, 
“Stranger, we always read a bit before we turn in,” and 
by the flaring candle read the 125th Psalm. I laid me 
down and slept. Psalm 3:5. 


A. L. MAXWELL. 
Lexington, Mo. 


The Gift Without the Giver 


First Whiterian Church of Southri-La—Special Bulletin: 


ESTERDAY an afternoon tea, sponsored by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, was held in the beautiful garden 
of Mrs. A Sandwiches, cookies and punch 

were served and it was announced that the proceeds would 
go to Hillton Institute for Negro education. 

A special feature of the program was the singing of 
a chorus from the local Negro high school. The pastor 
of the Whiterian Church, having a slightly better acquaint- 
ance with “Christian Courtesy” than with ‘‘Southri-La Tra- 
ditions,”” made the “unfortunate mistake’’ of introducing 
the director of the chorus, herself a college graduate and 
an accomplished musician, as ‘‘Miss’ Smith! 

As a matter of fact when we say “unfortunate,” we speak 
mildly. ‘‘Terrible,” ‘Absolutely inexcusable,” ‘Too bad,” 
“He should have known better,’ “He could just as easily 
have said, ‘Mary Smith’ ’’—these were some of the “‘behind 
the scenes’”’ comments of several good Whiterian ladies who 
had already given of their prayers as well as of their dollars 
to Hillton. Indeed, at least one went so far as to call up 
the wife of an elder, expressing the mild hope that she 
would influence her husband to bring the matter before 
the session and request the pastor’s resignation! 

But except for the pastor’s breach of Southri-La etiquette, 
which no doubt in time will be forgiven but not forgotten, 
the tea was a delightful affair and the offering was most gen- 
erous. It has already been forwarded to Hillton Institute 
with the best wishes and the most earnest prayers of all the 
women of the First Whiterian Church. Blessings on thee, 
Hillton, but not “Mr.” Hillton! 

SPECIAL NOTE: For obvious reasons the auther of this 
article prefers to remain anonymous, but he affirms that 
it is based absolutely upon fact. 
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Religions to the Bible 
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EDITORIAL 


The Church Must Teach 
Third of a’ Series on The Church 
and World Order 








What can the church do toward the 
establishment of World Peace? One 
thing which the church can and must 
do—as emphasized last week—is to 
preach—preach not only to save souls, 
but also to save society; preach to every 
nation and to every group within the 
nation, for any nation, or any group 
which does not accept the ideals of 
Jesus becomes a menace to the peace 
of the world. 

To preach is necessary, but to preach, 
to evangelize, to bring men to accept 
Christ as their Savior from sin is not 
enough. The church must also teach. 


Why Must We Teach? We must teach 
because it is a part of the Great Com- 
mission: “Go ye into all the world 
and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them . . and teaching them 

(Mt. 28:19-20, R. V.). 

We must teach because men who have 
accepted Christ as their Lord and Savior 
do not learn all at once what it means 
to love God in this modern world, and 
neither do they learn all at once what 
it means to love their neighbors as 
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themselves. As a matter of fact this is 
a lesson which none of us ever does 
completely learn. It is a lifelong 
process, and one that is especially diffi- 
cult to learn in regard to our obligation 
to members of other groups and other 
classes and other nations. 


What Should We Teach? We must 
teach men to observe all things what- 
soever he has commanded us, but there 
are some things that need particular 
emphasis at this particular time. 

We must, for example, teach men 
that moral law undergirds our world. 
P. A. Sorokin, head of the department 
of sociology in Harvard University, in 
one of the most important books to ap- 
pear in recent years—‘‘The Crisis of 
Our Age’’—points out that civilizations 
arise when men believe in moral abso- 
lutes and in moral law, and that civi- 
lizations fall when men lose faith in 
moral absolutes and in the reign of 
moral law. Sociological tests make it 
clear that such faith has been declining 
in western civilization for many gen- 
erations, that our civilization has be- 
come increasingly what he calls a sen- 
sate civilization, a civilization which be- 
lieves only in what it can see with its 
eyes, hear with its ears, and touch with 
its hands. He shows how this loss of 
faith in moral absolutes has affected 
our politics, our economics, our art, our 
ethics, as well as our religion. Victory 
over the Axis may postpone the crisis 
of our age, but it will not avert it. The 
collapse of western civilization will not 
be arrested until men generally have 
come to believe once more in moral ab- 
solutes, in moral law, in God and his 
purpose for the world. 

The church must teach men that 
moral law undergirds our world, that 
this moral law has been revealed in 
Christ, that men and women must order 
their individual lives in accordance with 
this moral law; that men and women 
must bring their economic, political, 
social and international life into con- 
formity with this moral law. 

It is not enough to teach abstract 
ideals such as brotherhood and peace 
and goodwill. The Methodist church 
last year carried out a mighty crusade 
for world order. As a part of this cru- 
sade Methodists were urged to send a 
million cards or letters to their repre- 
sentatives in Washington urging them 
to support objectives of the crusade. A 
prominent Methodist leader reported 
that this part of the crusade had not ac- 
complished as much as had been hoped 
because so many of the letters cancelled 
out each other, that some who wrote 
actually urged the extermination of the 
Japanese. This is no reflection on the 
Methodists, or on the Methodist crusade, 
for they did far more to guide the think- 
ing of their people along the right lines 
than did Presbyterians. It does suggest 
the need for continued education on 
the part of all our churches, and it 
does reveal one reason why the Prot- 
estant churches do not have more in- 
fluence on American life. Christian 
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opinion is too divided on the crucial 
issues. 

We all agree that the church should 
not draw up blueprints for political and 
economic affairs. But it must offer 
guiding principles, indicating the direc- 
tion in which Christian influence will 
move. As the Cleveland Conference put 
it: “Christians must act in situations 
as they exist and must decide what 
God’s will demands of them there. At 
all times they must keep the ultimate 
goals clearly in view, but they have 
equal responsibility to mark out attain- 
able steps toward those goals and sup- 
port them. An idealism which does not 
accept the discipline of the achievable 
may lose its power for good and ulti- 
mately lend aid to forces with whose 
purposes it cannot agree. . . . The 
churches, through their leaders have the 
task of assisting people in situations 
of this kind. Specifically in the realm 
of world order the churches must de- 
clare their understanding of the will of 
God for life among the peoples of the 
world. They must do this while pro- 
posals are being framed. They must 
continue to do it after governments have 
made their decisions. When a concrete 
proposal for world organization is pre- 
sented, Christian leaders must help the 
people to decide whether it marks a 
presently obtainable step in the right 
direction and if so urge them‘to give 
it their support.”’ 

This brings us to a third question— 


How Shall We Teach? This question 
is too big to discuss in the space which 
remains at our disposal. But there are 
two points which we should like to em- 
phasize. 

1. If the church is to teach men to 
live as good neighbors and train them 
for world peace it must work this topic 
into the total program of the church. It 
should find its proper place in the pul- 
pit, in the Sunday school, in the 
schedule of monthly topics sent down to 
the men of the church, the Woman's 
Auxiliary, and the young people. 

2. This educational program must be- 
gin with the cradle (in the Christian 
home) and end only with the grave; 
it must be a program that is carried on 
not for one year, but for year after 
year, and for generation after genera- 
tion. 

The last General Assembly instructed 
the planning committee “‘to place in the 
church calendar, if possible, a study 
period of one month in the general 
field of Christian relations.”’ It is not 
only possible to arrange for such 4 
study; it is essential if the church is 
not to fail in its educational task. The 
last General Assembly also instructed 
the Committee on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare to “formulate a practical plan for 
setting up a Department of Christian 
Relations.’”” The Assembly must set uD 
such a department if we are to dis 
charge our educational responsibility in 
this important area. 

What can the church do toward the 
establishment of world peace? It cal 
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preach and it can teach, but it is not 


enough to preach, it is not enough to 


THE 
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it must also pray. 
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This respon- 


sibility we shall discuss next week. 








HOW TO BEAT OLD TEMPTATI NS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The man who thinks he can stand 
must be on his guard against a fall. It 
is no superhuman temptation that you 
have had. And God can be depended on, 
not to let you be tried beyond your 
strength, but when temptation comes, 
to give you a way out of it, so that 
you can withstand it.” (I Corinthians 
10:12, 13, American Translation.) 


Y THE TIME you are old enough 

to read these lines you are old 

enough to know your Own most 
serious temptations. To be sure, new 
ones will hit you from time to time, and 
in such cases your first trouble will be 
in learning to-recognize them as temp- 
tations and not opportunities. But that 
is another story. What is said here 
calls attention to some plain directions 
in God’s Word which will help you in 
fighting well-recognized enemies. How 
can you beat your old temptations? 


1. Don’t face the temptations if you 
can honorably avoid it. Remember 
Jesus’s prayer, ‘“‘Lead us not into temp- 
tation,’’ and help to answer it. ‘‘Make 
no provision for the flesh’; that is, if 
you know there is a situation, a com- 
panion, a circumstance, a place, that 
generally spells trouble for you, keep 
away. Don’t set the stage so that the 
temptation will get you. Don’t make 
the preliminary arrangements for de- 
feat. If you are always licked on a 
certain battlefield, stay away from that 
battlefield. 


2. Keep busy. Be “in diligence not 
slothful,’”’ or in other words, if you are 
lazy you are lost. ‘‘Overcome evil with 
good.” Most sins are committed with 
surplus energy in unused time. The less 
surplus energy and waste time you have 
on hand, the less chance you will have 
to sin. Every sin has to have a time 
and a place to be committed if it is to 
be done at all; if you give it neither 
time nor place it cannot exist. Work 
hard, play hard. Make your leisure 
something better than mere loafing- 
time. A swift river gathers no scum. 
When you have nothing to do but think, 
have on hand an assortment of real 
problems, cultivate enough intellectual 
interests, so that your mind will not 
be an open manhole for the gutters of 
evil thoughts. If you have no original 
and interesting thoughts of your own, 
memorize enough good literature so that 
in ‘‘vacant’”” moments you can recall 
it to mind. 


3. Don’t debate. You may have to 
analyze some new and unmet problems, 
to decide what is right and what is 
wrong. But once you are clear in your 
mind, don’t start the debate all over 
again. Stick to your convictions. Any 
one who wants to do what is wrong can 
easily think of ‘‘good” reasons for doing 


it. That isn’t smart; fools do it every 
day. If you were trading mules or buy- 
ing bonds you would not be very bright 
if you let ydurself be bamboozled into 
believing what you knew was not so. 
much more foolish are you when the 
stake is nothing less than your own 
soul. 

4. Use your imagination. 
yourself into the future. 
is tomorrow morning, imagine yourself 
at Judgment Day. Jonathan Edwards 
made up his mind “always to act as I 
would wish I had acted if I should at 
last be damned.’”’ Tomorrow you will 
be saying, ‘Oh, why did I do it? Why 
was I so weak? What made me so 
stupid?” Thank God, this is not to- 
morrow, yet. Seeing yourself with to- 
day’s eyes, your giving in to this temp- 
tation may seem quite normal and 
right; seen with tomorrow’s eyes you 
appear as the fool you are. Look at 
today’s self, now, with tomorrow’s eyes 

before it is too late. 

5. Remember Jesus Christ. If you 
feel discouraged that temptations should 
come at all, remember that he, too, 
knew their weight. No one is so good, 
no one so filled with the Spirit, as to 
be free from temptations. His most 
sacred hours were invaded by sugges- 
tions of evil. Temptations recurred 
after he had beaten them back. Re- 
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member how he met them, with com- 
monsense, courage and consecration. 
Remember, too, that ‘‘because he has 
himself been tempted in what he has 
suffered he is able to help others.’”’ You 
can always fight temptations better 
when a sympathetic friend is helping 
you. Every Christian has this friend 
in the ever-present Christ. The closer 
you come to the mind of Christ, the 
more fully you see things as he sees 
them, the stronger you will be. Sin 
will then appear more and more in its 
true light,—grotesque, harmful and 
horrible. The more completely your 
mind is merged with his, the more vic- 
torious your experience with tempta- 
tion will be. 

6. “Pray without ceasing.’’ Pray be- 
fore temptation, so as to be ready when 
it comes. Pray during the time of 
temptation. Don’t just stand there try- 
ing to pray evil out of existence. Keep 
busy; if necessary, keep running; but 
keep on praying, too. Reach out for 
God and you will find him reaching 
out for you. And pray afterwards. ‘‘Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall.” Many a Christian has 
beaten one temptation only to fall to 
another in no time, simply because he 
took all the credit for the victory him- 
self. The more you realize how much 
God has to do with your goodness, and 
that your strength is only in him, the 
less you will count on yourself and 
the more you will count on him. Then 
you will find what the saints have 
found—what it means to have God 
‘“‘working in you, both to will and to do, 
of his good pleasure.”’ 
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TENNESSEE NEWS LETTER 
(Continued from page 4) 

ter of Grace Presbyterian church, Louis- 
ville, presenting a “‘working basis’’ for 
inter-racial cooperation. ‘“‘We are work- 
ing,” he declared, “that our church shall 
become an open door through which all 
peoples can come into the kingdom of 
God. This is the true spirit of our 
church in its effort to reach Negroes. 
Yet we feel somehow that we are fail- 
ing.” The speaker suggested a four- 
point program to improve the situation. 
First, we must realize that we have 
not done enough. Second, the problem 
must be met, not by attacking the cus- 
toms of communities, but by improving 
individuals. Third, we must cooperate 
with God by putting away prejudices. 
Fourth, we must work together for 
some objective that is common to the 
interest of both races and in keeping 
with the interest of God. 


Memphis Presbyterians 
Move Steadily Ahead 


Memphis Presbyterian churches, en- 
couraged by excellent attendance for 
Sunday services and by generous offer- 
ings, are entering a postwar building 
program with enthusiasm. Evergreen 
and Second church are planning to re- 
locate in the not distant future. Idle- 
wild and the First churches are making 
plans to open chapels. McLemore Ave- 
nue church is enlarging the seating 
capacity of its auditorium from 300 to 
550. Glenview, Highland Heights, 
Norris Memorial, and Lamar Heights 
have ordered new electric organs. 


Miscellany 


Historic Shiloh church celebrated its 
150th anniversary by entertaining Nash- 
ville Presbytery at its fall meeting. 
Shiloh is the oldest church of any de- 
nomination now functioning in middle 
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Tennessee. The Memphis Union 
Gospel Meeting is offering a unique Sat- 
urday evening program for the young 
people of that city, at which time more 
than 200 young people gather to play 
games and to sing gospel hymns. . 
H. B. Seesaran, Presbyterian minister 
of the church at Trinidad, is supplying 
the St. Andrew’s church, Nashville, the 
only Negro church in the Synod of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. 
dentistry at Meharry in order to minis- 
ter to the great need of the people 
of Trinidad. J. Louie Logan, St. An- 
drew’s minister, is on a six months’ 
leave of absence on account of illness. 
Nashville. JOHN H. LEITH. 


Thompson Conducts Evangelistic 
Workshop in Kanawha Presbytery 
West Virginia News Letter 


Climaxing a series of “Evangelism 


Work-Shop Hours” in Kanawha Pres- 


bytery, an old-fashioned experience 
meeting was held on the opening night 
of the presbytery’s session at Nitro. 


Ministers and laymen reported ex- 


periences in visitation evangelism in 


which they had engaged following in- 
struction by H. H. Thompson, Assem- 
Approxi- 


bly’s director of evangelism. 
mately 170 persons, mainly men, repre- 
senting a dozen churches, had gathered 


the previous Thursday in Charleston’s 


First church to receive instruction from 
Dr. Thompson. 
meeting, with an equal attendance, was 
held in the First church, Huntington, 


the day before presbytery met. So great 


was the interest at the meeting of pres- 
bytery that the time was extended for 


the discussion of evangelism. A pres- 
bytery’s men’s organization to be set 


up in line with the plan suggested by 
the Assembly’s Men’s Council will have 
as one of its first projects the develop- 
ment of a program of visitation evan- 
gelism in each men’s group in the pres- 
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bytery. Dr. Thompson also visited other 
sections of the synod and held confer- 
ences on visitation evangelism. 


Young People Organize 
Life Service Band 


Forty young people of the synod in- 
terested in full time Christian service 
met at Davis and Elkins College in 
October in a two-day retreat that is to 
become an annual event. The program 
was under the direction of W. E. Crane, 
of Charleston, and in addition to in- 
spirational addresses by several synod 
leaders, featured seminars on various 
phases of church work conducted by 
Professor Balmer Kelly, of Union Semi- 
nary; Miss Myrtle Williamson, of the 
Assembly’s Training School; G. R. 
Womeldorf, representing the Foreign 
Missions Committee, and Emerson Smith 
of Richmond, representing the Home 
Missions Committee, Officers of the Life 
Service Band named at this meeting 
were: Carter Coghill, Charleston, presi- 
dent; Margaret Ann Murphy, Bluefield, 
vice-president, and Carl Vipperman, 
Beckley, secretary-treasurer. 


Williamson Church Finds 
Radio Services Welcomed 


Concerned about the vast numbers of 
people in the coal fields who needed 
to be reached with solid preaching, 
C. H. Patterson, pastor of the William- 
son church, began a radio service on an 
experimental basis several months ago 
with excellent results. The church’s 
vesper service is broadcast each Sun- 
day and carries a forthright gospel mes- 
sage to large numbers of people difficult 
to interest in attending servicts at the 
church. Response to this service and 
to a quarter-hour broadcast in the week 
in charge of the assistant pastor has 
been good. Don Brandon, Welch minis- 
ter, broadcasts a similar service from 
the chapel where the church in Welch 
conducts an evening service. 


Here and There 


Davis and Elkins, the synod’s college, 
has enrolled the largest freshman class 
in its history this year. . . E. Stan- 
ley Jones is scheduled for an engage- 
ment in Bluefield, November 25-28. 

- Kanawha Presbytery granted the 
request of sixty-four petitioners to or- 
ganize a church at Eleanor. . ° 
Charles McNutt, serving the Fayette- 
ville church and the Kessler Memorial 
church at Clifty, has received fifty mem- 
bers on profession of faith in his field 
since April 1. . . . The Davis Memorial 
church at Elkins enrolled about 500 
children in eight vacation schools last 
summer. More than fifty young peo- 
ple helped in the work. . . . Union 
Seminary’s John N. Thomas conducted 
a recent week’s preaching mission in 
the First church, Bluefield. Speaking 
of Christian responsibility, Dr. Thomas 
said, “If we are to visit upon our chil- 
dren the curse of a collapsing civiliza- 
tion, then only God knows the magni- 
tude of our obligation to leave them 
likewise the cure for its malady.” 

Bluefield. HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
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Blood in the Mortar 


Remember the story of the children of Israel when in bondage. They had 
the difficult tasks to make brick without straw. In our present day, some 
of our leaders in the field of Christian Higher Education have faced and 
are facing now a similar task. 


Winston Churchill told his people that the winning of the War would call for 


’ 


“Blood, toil, sweat and tears.’’ The same thing is true in the war against prejudice 
and ignorance. Those who have labored for years in the field of Christian Higher 


Education know the meaning of real sacrifice. 


Consider that Presbyterian college building which is a symbol of spiritual 
ideals, aspirations, faith and toil. 


How did it come into being? It did not just happen. What built it? 
Something more than just a dream. Of what does it consist? Lumber, 
brick, stone, steel, mortar. 

Architects made the plans. Contractors took over the construction. 
Laborers on the job toiled and sweat. But back of it there were other 


forces at work. Prayer to be sure. Faith of course—but faith plus works. 


Close your eyes and look at a Presbyterian college building. There you may see 
“blood in the mortar’ that holds the college together. Whose blood? 


See that late college president, once the head of that college. Now deceased. He 
literally gave his life for that Presbyterian college. He worked; used his vital 
energies raising money for that Presbyterian college. His ‘‘blood is in the mortar,” 
that holds the structure together. He did not live to see the completion of his life 
work. Another labors today. 


Other men labored to be sure—board members, faculty members, loyal Presby- 
terian statesmen, campaign workers and devoted sacrificial givers. Many of these 
have heavier lines in their faces because of their loyal and devoted efforts which 


made possible this Presbyterian college. Their life blood too is in the mortar. 


Here again: ‘‘So many owe so much to so few.” 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Christian Higher Education 


REV. WADE H. BOGGS, D. D., SECRETARY 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Christians Working Together 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 25 
John 17:20-23; Acts 15:22-29 


Our lessons this quarter deal with a 
Christian and his relationships. A brief 
series on a Christian and his relation- 
ships within the home was followed 
by another brief series on a Christian 
and his relationships within the church. 
It is logical that we should have now a 
lesson on ‘“‘Christians Working Together 
in the Community.” As a matter of 
fact our lesson material deals with a far 
wider and, therefore, a far more im- 
portant theme—the importance of 
Christians working together not only 
in the community, but also in the state, 
in the nation, and throughout the world. 


I. Why Must Christians Work 
Together? 


One reason—there are many others— 
is found in Jesus’ last recorded prayer 
for his disciples (John 17:20-23). It 
was a prayer offered in the Upper Room, 
after Jesus had instituted the Lord’s 
Supper, and just before he retired into 
the Garden of Gethsemane. First, Christ 
prayed for himself (1-5) and then for 
his disciples (6-26). He prayed for the 
men before him that they might be kept 
from the evil one (6-16), and then that 
they might be sanctified or consecrated 
to their task (17-19). 

As Jesus prayed for the little group 
of disciples then gathered about him, 
he thought of the disciples who should 
be added unto them all through the 
ages, and his third petition is that they 
may be one, “‘even as Thou, Father, art 
in me and I in Thee.” 

This petition for the oneness of be- 
lievers refers to something quite dif- 
ferent and far more wonderful than the 
“church unity” or the “organic union” 
or “the united Christendom” to which 
it is sometimes supposed to refer. It 
is not supremely desirable that all 
churches should be under similar gov- 
ernment, should adopt the same creed, 
or use the same form of worship. As 
a matter of fact there is many a church 
which is outwardly one and which is 
yet inwardly torn with strife and dissen- 
sion. The unity for which Jesus prays 
is a spiritual unity, one which must in- 
deed be given some visible expression, 
but which in its essence consists of a 
union with Christ and through him with 
God. As Dr. Burrell has said: “It is 
a union of life and purpose, a substan- 
tial union, a union for the accomplish- 
ment of a definite purpose in the sal- 
vation of men.” 

The ultimate purpose of this petition 
is that ‘“‘the world may believe that 
Thou didst send me.” Quarrels of 
Christians and of Christian bodies are 
a perpetual stumblingblock to the 


world. On the other hand, “Christian 
unity and love is a miracle, a conquest 
of the resisting will of man and, there- 
fore, more convincing than a physical 
miracle, which is a conquest of unre- 
sisting matter.’”’ In the early centuries, 
the unbeiieving world was forced to ex- 
claim, ‘“‘See how these Christians love 
one another,” and it was this fact which 
helped to explain in large part the rapid 
growth of the church. By this, not by 
acceptance of human creeds, or by 
agreement on certain “fundamentals” as 
defined by man, but by this, said Jesus, 
shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples that ye love one another. While 
Jesus’ prayer does not then require 
“organic” unity on the part of all Chris- 
tian bodies it does very definitely re- 
quire a unity which makes Christians’ 
love for one another manifest to the 
world. 

Our book of Church Order (Par. 13) 
says, ‘‘The visible unity of the body of 
Christ, though obscured, is not de- 
stroyed by its division into different de- 
nominations of professing Christians.’’ 
But though denominational divisions 
and denominational rivalries do not de- 
stroy the unity of Christ’s body, they do, 
as the Book of Church Order recog- 
nizes, woefully obscure it in the eyes 


-of the world and even of Christians 


themselves. We are only following the 
genius of Presbyterianism, therefore, 
and the plain implications of the Book 
of Church Order, when we labor to re- 
move this hindrance in the way of mani- 
festing the unity of the church. What 
do you think this means for our church 
at the present time? Should we seek 
the reunion of the Presbyterian family? 
Should we continue to cooperate with 
other Christian bodies in the Federal 
Council of Churches? Can we do other- 
wise if our Lord’s last prayer for his 
church is to be realized? 


II. How Can Christians Work 
Together? 


A partial answer—it does not, of 
course, give us the whole story— is sup- 
plied by our second scripture lesson 
(Acts 15:22-29). Jewish Christians 
from the mother church of Jerusalem 
came to Antioch, predominantly Gentile, 
and insisted that Gentile Christians 
could not be saved unless they were 
circumcised. We would have a case 
roughly parallel today if a group of 
Christians would insist that no Chris- 
tian had a right to the name unless he 
belonged to a church which had bishops 
in the line of apostolic succession, or 
unless he had been baptized by immer- 
sion, or unless he accepted the West- 
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minster Confession of Faith, or unless 
he believed in some particular theory 
of the atonement or of inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Paul felt that the fate 
of the gospel was at stake (see Gal. 
1:6-9), and so he and Barnabas went 
1:6-9), so he and Barnabas went 
up to Jerusalem, as representatives of 
the church in Antioch, to see if they 
could come to some agreement in the 
matter. In Acts 15 we have an account 
of the proceedings of this great Council 
in Jerusalem. Peter was the man who 
saved the day. He argued that no un- 
necessary burdens should be imposed 
upon the Gentile converts, that it was 
not necessary for them to observe all 
the customs of the Jews, for ‘‘we be- 
lieve that through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ we shall be saved even as 
they” (15:11). The council then 
listened while Paul and Barnabas de- 
scribed the triumphs of God’s grace 
among the Gentiles, and finally passed 
a motion offered by James, the Lord’s 
brother, that nothing be required of the 
Gentile Christians but faith in Jesus 
Christ, but that they be requested to 
refrain from certain practices which 
made fellowship with their Jewish 
brethren difficult, if not impossible, 
i. e., fornication, eating meat which had 
been offered to idols, or from which 
the blood had not been drained. 

Our second Scripture passage tells 
how this motion was passed by the coun- 
cil and transmitted to the churches 
which had been troubled by the unau- 
thorized troublemakers from Jeru- 
salem. 

This incident illustrates the one prin- 
ciple which will enable Christians to 
work together in the community, in the 
state, in the nation, and throughout the 
world—unity in essentials, liberty in 
non-essentials, charity (or love) in all 
things. 

There must be unity in essentials. 
Most Christians would agree with this 
statement, but, unfortunately, they do 
not all agree on what are the funda- 
mentals. Notice that in the incident 
before us (and the principle is argued 
more at length in Paul’s letter to the 
Galatians) the one fundamental is faith 
in Jesus as Savior and Lord. To add 
any other requirement is to substitute 
another gospel, which is not another 
gospel, but a false gospel, for the true 
gospel of salvation through faith in 
Christ. ‘‘Fundamentalists” who seek to 
add other requirements for admission to 
the church or for cooperation in Chris- 
tian effort have mistaken the way and 
misunderstood the true meaning of the 
gospel. And this is true whether they 
insist on circumcision, or some particu- 
lar form of baptism, or some peculiar 
type of church government, or some 
partisan version of Christian truth. 

There must be liberty in non-essen- 
tials. Jewish Christians had a right 
to follow their peculiar practices, or to 
believe in their cherished doctrines, but 
they could not impose them on Gen- 
tile Christians. If Christians are to 
work together in our own day we must 
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recognize the rights of different de- 
nominations to hold to their distinctive 
denominational beliefs and practices, 
and the rights of various groups within 
the denominations to contend for their 
conception of the truth. 

There must be charity (or Christian 
love) in all things. And like the Gen- 
tile Christians in Paul’s day we must 
be willing to forgo some of our rights 
in order that Christian fellowship may 
not be unnecessarily disturbed. 


III. In Which Direction Are We 
Moving? 

As we look back over the history of 
the church we discern two movements 
which must be taken into account if we 
are to understand the weakness and the 
strength of the church as it faces the 
opportunity and the responsibility of the 
present day. The first of these move- 
ments is centrifugal—a movement away 
from the center, a tendency to fly apart, 
to disintegrate. The second movement 
is centripetal, a movement toward the 
center, a tendency to draw closer to- 
gether, to cooperate, to unite. 


The Centrifugal Movement 


At first glance, it seems that the cen- 
trifugal movement has been the more 
pronounced. For a _ thousand years 
there was one great church in Western 
Christendom. Unfortunately, in time 
this church became tyrannical, a threat 
to intellectual and religious freedom, a 
bar to political and social advance. 

Martin Luther, who began the Re- 
formation, did not intend to break the 
unity of the church. Protesting against 
corruptions which obscured the gospel 
of Christ, he was expelled from the 
Roman communion. Calvin and other 
leaders of the second’ generation 
claimed to be members of the true 
Catholic, that is, universal church and 
strove to maintain or re-establish the 
unity of Protestantism. 

But, unfortunately, centrifugal forces 
were too powerful. Instead of a uni- 
versal church embracing all nations and 
addressing the conscience of mankind 
there appeared national churches, whose 
vision was bounded too often by purely 
national lines. Within each nation 
there arose denominations or more 
properly an established church and a 
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variety of dissenting sects. And in time 
the denominations themselves tended to 
fly apart. 

This centrifugal movement has ap- 
proached its limit in the United States. 
At the present time, for example, we 
have 15 Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies, 16 Methodists, 17 Baptists and 
18 Lutherans and over 40 different 
brands of Holiness. Seemingly this cen- 
trifugal movement has not yet spent 
its force. The religious census of 1926 
listed 212 denominations in the U. S.; 
the latest census records 256 denomi- 
nations, and the number continues to 
grow. 

Some impartial historians glancing 
over this history of Protestantism con- 
clude that it is primarily a negative 
movement—a protest, that these cen- 
trifugal forces, which are inherent in 
its very nature, will in the end, insure 
its disintegration or its impotence in 
modern life. These men, neutral stu- 
dents, impartial historians, conclude 
that the future of Christianity rests not 
with Protestantism, which is divided 
and, therefore, weak, but with Roman 
Catholicism, which is united and, there- 
fore, strong. 


The Centripetal Movement 

Fortunately, however, in recent years 
another movement has developed—a 
centripetal movement, a movement back 
toward the center, a tendency to draw 
closer together, to cooperate, to unite. 
And this movement, which is one of the 
most significant movements in present 
day Christendom, is gaining rapidly in 
speed and momentum. This centripetal 
movement has taken two forms: 

1. A movement toward organic 
union, This movement is not limited to 
any country or indeed to any continent, 
but has in fact become worldwide. In 
the United States there have been a 
dozen important unions within the last 
generation, unions, for example, which 
have resulted in the formation of the 


United Lutheran Church, the Methodist :' 


Church of America, the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, the Congregational- 
Christian Churches. Efforts are now 
being made to reunite the main 
branches of the Presbyterian Church. 

But this movement toward organic 
union has its limits. All the great de- 
nominations have values which must 
be preserved. Few of us, if any, would 
desire unity if it meant uniformity. 
Fortunately, there is another form 
taken by the centripetal movement, one 
which has infinite possibilities, and 
which many of us believe holds the 
promise of the future, and that is 

2. The Movement Toward Cooperation. 
This movement has developed in four 
different areas. 

(1) The smallest area and yet one 
of the most important is that of the 
local community. At one time, not so 
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long ago, we had intense denominationa} 
rivalry in every community. But de. 
spite lingering echoes of ancient contro. 
versies the old days of denominationa] 
rivalry have gone, pray God, never to 
return. Every community of any size 
now has its ministers’ union. They pro- 
mote goodwill; they enable ministers 
of different denominations to under. 
stand and appreciate their mutual dif. 
ferences and their common agreements, 
and where it is desired, tc speak with 
a common voice, or to act with a com- 
mon will. Some communities have gone 
further and organized local councils of 
churches, in which not only ministers of 
every denomination are present, but 
also laymen—men, women and young 


people. This is the goal toward which 
every Christian community should 
move. 


(2) The second area in which Chris- 
tian cooperation has developed and must 
continue to develop is the state. Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and perhaps 
one of two other southern states, now 
have state councils of churches, which 
enable the denominations in the state 
to cooperate toward the attainment of 
certain desirable goals. States which 
do not yet have such councils should 
undertake to organize them without un- 
necessary delay. 

(3) The third area in which Christian 
cooperation has developed and must 
continue to do so is that of the nation. 
It would be a thrilling story, if there 
were time, to trace the development of 
this cooperation in various fields— 
Young People’s Work, Foreign Missions, 
Home Missions, Religious Education, 
Stewardship, the American Bible So- 
ciety, and finally in the one comprehen- 
sive organization, the Federal Council 
of Churches. 


(4) The fourth area in which Chris- 
tian cooperation has developed and must 
continue to develop is that of the 
world. This ecumenical movement, as 
it is called, is one of the most important 
movements of the present day. One of 
our best informed Christian statesmen 
says that historians of the future will 
say that it is the most significant move- 
ment in. the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury. It is indeed remarkable that the 
churches have been drawing closer to- 
gether on these various levels at a time 
when the nations were drawing farther 
apart. At a time when national divi- 
sions, racial antipathies, social cleav- 
ages were being deepened, a new sense 
of brotherhood, spanning nation and 
race and class, has been growing in 
the church all over the world. It is 
remarkable that this movement has not 
been destroyed by the recent war but 
has been enhanced. 


Denominations are necessary as artil- 
lery and infantry and tanks are neces- 
sary, aS army and navy and air force 
are necessary, but they must learn to 
cooperate in community, state, nation 
and world if they are to overcome the 
forces of evil. If we are to stand against 
the world, if we are to begin to over- 
come the world, we must learn to work 
together as members of one body, sepa- 
rate members it may be, but one body, 
because there is one Lord and Savior 
of us all. 

As individuals and as denominations 
we must contribute in every way pos- 
sible to building that world community 
in Christ on which depends the hope and 
peace of mankind. Only so can he be 
come the head of all things to the 
church; only so will his last prayer be 
answered, “‘that they may be one even as 
we are one.” And only so will the world 
be persuaded that we share in his spirit 
and have a right to speak in his name. 
By this, he said, shall the world know 
that ye are my disciples, that ye love 
one another (John 14:35). 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that there are now 580,369 
members of the Presbyterian 
Church, US—a net increase of 14,- 
516 over the previous year 
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Pew that peace has come, the way is open once more for 


missionary work in many lands—work that has been curtailed or 
closed down entirely during the war. Christian people will see 
that this work is resumed at once, and that it is adequately 
financed. 


Our Foreign Missions Committee invites your attention to five 
specific ways in which YOU can participate in the spreading of 
Christianity in foreign lands: 


1. You can include a bequest to Foreign Missions in your will. 


2. You can create a memorial fund, the interest from which 
will be a contribution each year to Foreign Missions. 


3. You can make Foreign Missions the beneficiary of one of 
your life insurance policies. 


4. You can give Foreign Missions your idle jewelry, gold and 
silver, to be converted into cash. 


5. You can purchase a life annuity, either for yourself, for 
another, or jointly, and in the same transaction donate 
the amount of your purchase to Foreign Missions. 


For full particulars regarding any of these plans, write 
CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects, 


Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
Nerth Carolina. ° 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


ORDAINED 

Elder Max Barton, of the First 
church, Paris, Texas, has been ordained 
to the gospel ministry as an evangelist 
in Paris Presbytery. 








CHANGES 

David H, Edington, Monroeville, Ala., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
New Orleans. 

Wm. P. Boyle, Steele’s Tavern, Va., 
recent graduate of Union Seminary, has 
accepted a call to Jefferson, N. C. 

Robert Miles, Charlotte, N. C., pastor 
in the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
denomination, has accepted a call to the 
Ashland, Va., church (US). 

H. L. Sneed, from Perry, 
Monks Corner,: S. C. 

J. EK. James has resigned as pastor of 
the Trenton, Tenn., church and is now 
stated supply of the Bolivar and Grand 
Junction churches, 

W. M. Elliott, Sr., pastor at Saluda, 
N. C., has resigned his work on account 
of ill health but will probably continue 
to live at Saluda. 

Robert White Kirkpatrick, South Bos- 
ton, Va., has been called to the pastor- 
the Westminster church, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Fla., to 


ate of 
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Massey Heltzel, Tampa, Fla., has been 
called to the Reid Memorial church, Au- 


gusta, Ga, 


NATIONAL FIELD SECRETARY 
William Harllee Bordeaux, Los An- 
geles, Calif., member of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church, is to become na- 
tional field secretary of American Coun- 
cil of Churches (Fundamentalist), Mr. 
Bordeaux is a native of Wilmington, N. 
C., ana 2 graduate of Davidson college. 


CHAPLAINS 

Byron L. Milton from Williamsburg, 
Va., to Naval Tr. & Distrb. Center, San 
Francisco, 

Albert C. Winn from Williamsburg, 


NOVEMBER 19, 1945 


Va., to 13th Naval District, 
Chaplain’s Office, Seattle, Wash. 


District 





C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary 
of foreign missions for the Presbyteriag 
Church, US, after extensive travel] 
through Presbyterian mission territory 
in Brazil, is now in the Belgian Congo 
visiting mission stations there. 





Bettie Currie, of Austin, 
daughter of the late president 
tin Theological Seminary, has become 
church secretary and director of reli- 
gious education in the Durant, Okla,, 
church, 


Texas, 
of Aus- 








SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 














Books for Christmas or Any Time 





art of 


book of 


of Christ in American. 


JOHN KNOX PRESS PUBLICATIONS 
THE MAN WHO OWNED THE STABLE 


By Armond L. Currie 


Attractively bound in gift booklet style (envelope for 


mailing furnished) this 32-page story makes an ideal gift, 


a gift in keeping with the spirit of Christmas. An illus- 


trated cover, in colors, depicts Bethlehem’s hill and the 


Christmas star’s appearance. 50 cents 


MY SON 
By Armand L. Currie 


A new Christmas gift booklet by the author of “The Man 
Who Owned the Stable”’ 


My Son is Joseph’s story, a recalling from the immediate 
past of the events prior to and concerned with the birth of 
Jesus and of the years of His boyhood, when Mary, the 
mother, and Joseph, the foster father, watched over God’s 
Son and guided His youthful steps aright. Gift-bound. 

50 cents 


PULPIT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL 


Edited by Thomas H. Warner 
The popular Minister’s Guidebook, now in its fifth edi- 
tion, containg complete outlines for sermons for each Sun- 
day in 1946, pulpit prayers, children’s addresses, funeral 
addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten sermons and gen- 


eral information. $1.00 


IN HIS NAME 


By G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 
One of the foremost exponents of the 
prayer writing has produced in 
this, his latest work, not just another 
devotional prayers but an in- 
spiring and genuinely moving collection, 
a prayer for each day of the year. “It 
gives abundant evidence of his under- 
standing of the moods and needs of man- 
kind. A noteworthy contribution to the 
devotional literature of today.”—Dean Ed- 
wards, Secretary of the Commission on 
Worship of Federal Council of Churches 
$1.50 


Chicago preacher. 


tagious, 


the insight into 


SUNRISE IN THE WEST 
By A. Gordon Nasby 


Sermons of lasting value by the popular 
“Here is a pastor who 
is preaching the Word of God most cap- 
tivatingly, but not at the expense of los- 
ing the message among the words. 
enthusiasm of the author is highly con- 
his scholarship is striking, 
the plight of 
keen.”"—The Lutheran. 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
By Ivan H. Hagedorn 


The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular 
Philadelphia preacher. Sermons written especially for the 
trying days we are experiencing, deriving comfort and en- 
couragement from the Bible itself. $2.00 


PREACHING IN TIME OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Andrew W. Blackwood 

Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thir- 
teen biographical and critical sketches 
of Karl Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Clovis G. 
Chappell, William M. Clow, Dwight L. 
Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward 
3eecher, Frederick W. Robertson, John 
Bunyan, George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gos- 
Sip and James S. Stewart. 50 cents 


The 


and 
man is 
$1.50 





Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


8 N. Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


1814 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 








